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PREFACE 


It  is  well  known  how  closely  the  Scottish  Churches  have 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Christian  Education  in 
India.  .In  some  departments  of  that  work,  they  were 
the  pioneers,  and  they  still  take  a  foremost  place.  There 
is  still  among  us,  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  C.I.E.,  formerly 
of  Madras,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  missionaries, 
and  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  exponents  of 
the  Educational  Missionary  Policy  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  World 
Missionary  Conference  should  have  the  special  advantage 
of  Dr.  Miller’s  unique  experience.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  -add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  be  introduced  by  the  excellent  report  of  the 
Third  Commission,  if  its  remarks  on  Education  were 
supplemented  by  some  observations  by  Dr.  Miller,  on 
the  place  of  Education  as  a  Missionary  Agency,  especially 
among  the  Caste  population. 

If  Dr.  Miller  had  not  been  broken  in  health,  he  would 
certainly  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  sad  if  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  deprived,  on  this  account,  of  the  expression 
of  his  views,  to  which  his  unique  experience  and  the 
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affectionate  reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  all 
over  India  must  command  careful  attention. 

We  venture,  in  a  private  capacity  and  as  cognisant  of 
Dr.  Miller’s  work,  to  express  to  him  our  desire  that  he 
will  submit  for  the  Members  of  the  Conference  a  written 
statement  of  his  views  in  the  great  cause  to  which  his 
life  has  been  devoted. 

David  S.  Cairns. 

A.  H.  L.  Fraser. 

Arch.  Henderson. 

Robert  Howie. 

Alex.  Taylor  Innes. 

Alex.  MacEwen. 

Norman  MacLeod. 

Alex.  Martin. 

J.  Mitford  Mitchell. 

J.  N.  Ogilvie. 

J.  Turnbull  Smith. 

William  Stevenson. 

James  Wells. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 
AS  A  MISSIONARY  AGENCY 


Those  who  believe  in  education  as  an  important  branch 
of  missionary  activity  have  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  that  part  of  the  Report  of  Commission  III.  which 
deals  with  Christian  Education  in  India.  This  part  of 
the  Report,  as  it  stands,  shows  no  remains  of  that  suspicion 
and  dislike  of  education,  especially  of  higher  education, 
which  was  largely  prevalent  a  generation  ago  among  too 
many  of  the  supporters  and  friends  of  Missions.  A  great 
advance  of  opinion  has  evidently  taken  place  on  this 
whole  subject.  The  Commission  says  little,  perhaps 
almost  nothing,  to  which  those  who  are  either  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  the  work  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  in  India  need  take  positive  exception. 

At  the  same  time,  some  statements  in  the  Report  seem 
to  stand  in  need  of  being  supplemented.  If  they  be  thus 
supplemented,  the  result  will  be  a  few  not  altogether  unim¬ 
portant  modifications  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Report 
arrives  and  the  tendencies  of  which  it  approves.  Scottish 
Missions  have  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  the  work 
with  which  this  part  of  the  Report  is  concerned.  The 
Report  scarcely  gives  sufficient  prominence  to  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  educational  policy  of  those 
Missions  was  originally  based,  and  by  which  their  methods 
have  all  along  been  regulated.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  as  regards  India,  those  principles  need  to  be 
emphasised  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  pass  over  some 
things  of  secondary  importance,  but  wish  to  direct  attention 
to  three  topics,  in  regard  to  which  I  think  the  Report 
might  have  arrived  at  somewhat  wider  and  more  adequate 
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conclusions.  I  shall  endeavour  to  say  what  is  necessary 
as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness. 

I.  The  Report  does  not  seem  to  lay  the  stress 
that  seems  to  be  required  upon  the  facts  which  make 
Christian  Education  in  India  peculiarly  important, 
and  which  differentiate  its  problems  from  those  of 
education  in  its  evangelistic  aspect  in  other  non-Christian 
lands.  Every  one  will  agree  with  what  is  said  about  the 
three  great  ends  which  educational  missionaries  ought  to 
aim  at.  These  ends,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  are — to 
lead  individuals  to  join  the  organised  Christian  community, 
to  endeavour  to  raise  that  community  to  a  higher  moral 
and  spiritual  level,  and  to  exert  a  healthy  influence  on 
non-Christians.  The  Report  rightly  recognises  also  that 
these  three  ends  are  not  opposed,  but  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  kept  in  view  by  those  who  conduct  each  particular 
institution  which  is  the  outcome  of  missionary  effort. 
Further,  it  fully  recognises  the  important  principle  that 
youths  who  are  Christian  by  descent  ought  not,  at  least 
in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  to  be  kept  apart  from  their 
countrymen,  and  that  such  separation  would  powerfully 
tend  to  defeat  the  great  end  of  ultimately  Christianising 
national  life.  All  this  applies  to  India  with  the  same 
force  as  it  applies  to  all  other  countries  where  education 
is  a  leading  missionary  method.  The  Report,  however,  so 
signally  fails  to  recognise  the  peculiarly  Indian  situation, 
that  it  quotes  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  Buddhists 
of  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  as  if  it  were  equally  applicable  to 
Hindus.  In  fact,  the  Report  implies  throughout  that 
there  is  no  important  difference  between  the  problems  and 
the  function  of  Christian  Education  in  India  proper  and 
its  function  and  problems  elsewhere.  It  seems,  however, 
to  many  Christian  educationists,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
founders  of  Scottish  Missions  and  to  the  representatives 
of  those  Missions  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  whole 
organisation  of  Society  in  India  gives  an  altogether  peculiar 
importance  to  Christian  Education  there,  that  it  lays 
peculiar  duties  upon  those  by  whom  that  education  is 
conducted,  and  calls  upon  them  to  take  specially  broad 
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views  and  to  work  not  only  for  immediate  but  also  for 
distant  ends. 

It  may  appear,  indeed,  when  the  importance  of  each 
of  the  three  ends  of  education  is  acknowledged,  that  any 
question  about  which  of  these  ends  is  to  receive  special 
emphasis  is  merely  academic.  At  least  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  question  of  where  to  place  special  emphasis  is 
one  that  must  be  decided  by  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  While  acknowledging  the  great,  and  in  some 
respects  the  primary,  value  of  the  first  and  second  of 
the  three  ends,  I  cannot  but  think  that  inadequate 
recognition  is  given  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  third. 
The  importance  and  the  present  urgency  of  keeping  this 
third  end  steadily  in  view  will  be  felt  when  the  facts  of 
Indian  social  life  are  taken  into  account.  What,  then, 
are  these  facts  ? 

The  Report  quotes  with  approval  some  sentences  to 
the  effect  that  only  a  few  scattered  units  have  as  yet 
joined  the  existing  Indian  Church  from  the  classes  which 
form  five-sixths  of  the  population,  so  that  this  Church 
consists  almost  entirely  of  men  and  women  who 
belong  by  descent  to  an  outlying  fringe  separated  in  a 
manner  almost  inconceivable  in  other  lands  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  Of  course  this  leaves  out  of  account 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  the  so-called  Syrian  Church. 
These  are  a  large  and  very  ancient  body,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  is  a  local  one,  and  has  not  hitherto  extended 
beyond  the  south-west  corner  of  the  peninsula.  The 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  community  consists  of  some¬ 
where  about  seventy  millions  of  Mohammedans  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  Hindus,  who 
are  within  the  charmed  circle  of  caste,  and  are  bound  by 
the  caste  system  into  what  may  be  best  described  as  a 
living,  organic  whole.  Every  friend  of  missions  knows 
how  inaccessible  Mohammedans  are  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  Christian  approach.  Something  is  also 
generally  known  about  how  the  caste-system,  all-potent 
for  so  many  centuries,  has  deadened  the  sense  of  individu¬ 
ality  and  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  Hindu  to  sever 
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himself  from  the  social  scheme  into  which  he  has  been 
born.  It  is  seldom  realised,  however,  and  the  writers 
of  the  Report  before  me  have  not  realised,  how  vigorously 
Hindus  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  outlying  fringe 
of  the  population,  how  greatly  even  to  this  day  they 
abhor  them,  and  how  strong  the  barrier  therefore  is 
which  prevents  any  influence  at  work  in  the  outside 
fringe  from  taking  effect  upon  the  general  body  of  the 
people. 

It  is  true  that  the  existing  Church  contains  not  a  few 
who  have  come,  or  whose  ancestors  came,  from 
every  Hindu  caste  up  to  the  very  highest.  It  is  true 
that  these  men  (most  of  them,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
products  of  Christian  Education)  are  extremely  valuable 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  existing  Native  Church.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation  a 
very  large  number  of  those  whose  ancestors  belonged  to 
low,  perhaps  even  to  the  lowest,  sections  of  the  outlying 
fringe  have  risen  to  a  height  of  culture,  intelligence,  and 
character  which  gives  them  far-reaching  power  over  all 
around  them.  Further,  it  is  true  that  (again  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Christian  Education)  prejudice 
has  fairly  begun  to  pass  away  among  the  Hindus,  so  that 
many  of  their  leaders  are  now  learning  for  themselves, 
and  teaching  their  countrymen,  to  regard  the  casteless 
races  no  longer  as  unapproachable  and  degraded,  but  as 
fellow-men  for  whose  welfare  they  are  responsible.  Thus 
there  is  the  cheering  prospect  that  at  some  future  day 
influences  will  pass  between  the  outlying  one-sixth  and 
the  remaining  five-sixths  with  greatly  less  hindrance  than 
hitherto.  The  dawning  of  such  a  day  is  clearly  visible. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  only  dawned  as  yet.  Perhaps  ninety 
per  cent,  of  Hindu  men,  and  Hindu  women  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  still  look  upon  the  outside  fringe  with  the 
old  loathing  and  contempt,  and  look  upon  the  small 
fraction  of  it  which  has  become  openly  Christian  with 
not  dissimilar  feelings. 

How  little  this  whole  state  of  matters  has  been  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  Report  appears  from  the 
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stress  they  lay  upon  the  danger  of  denationalising  the 
existing  Church.  In  spite  of  the  two,  or  at  most  the  three, 
per  cent,  among  its  members  who  belong  by  descent  to 
the  mass  of  the  community,  that  Church  is  not  Indian  in 
any  except  a  purely  geographical  sense.  I  find  myself 
referred  to  in  the  Report  as  the  only  one  who  protests 
against  the  idea  that  the  Native  Church  is  more  de¬ 
nationalised  than  it  was  at  an  earlier  time.  I  may  not 
have  expressed  myself  clearly,  but  what  I  meant  to  say 
was  simply  that,  through  its  recent  advance  in  social 
position,  in  intelligence,  and  in  character,  the  Native 
Church  is  now  upon  the  whole  more  on  a  level  with  the 
ordinary  population  than  it  was  when  I  first  knew  India. 
It  is,  however,  still  regarded  by  Hindus  generally  as 
altogether  alien. 

Naturally  enough,  missionaries  are  slow  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  gulf  so  wide  as  I  have  described  between 
the  members  of  the  existing  Church  and  the  bulk  of  their 
countrymen.  Apparently  they  feel  that  to  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  gulf  would  be  in  some  sort  a  tacit 
approval  of  the  lamentable  Hindu  prejudice  which  causes 
it.  Naturally  enough,  too,  to  state  the  truth  upon  this 
subject  is  most  unpalatable  to  all  save  the  wisest  of  the 
Indian  Christians.  These  things  I  cannot  help.  Plain 
facts  must  be  faced  by  those  who  are  earnest  in  a  cause, 
however  unpopular  the  open  statement  of  these  facts 
may  be.  These  plain  facts  should  suffice  to  show  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  existing  Christian  community 
alone  for  that  leavening  or  permeating  of  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Indian  peoples,  on  which  the  Commission  rightly 
sets  so  high  a  value.  If  that  great  mass  is  to  remain 
untouched,  or  almost  unapproached,  by  Christian  thought 
and  feeling,  until  it  is  penetrated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  community  as  it  exists  to-day,  all  hope  of 
Christianising  the  national  life  of  India  must  be  relegated 
to  a  distant  future.  Moreover,  long  before  this  great 
mass  will  be  penetrated  by  influence  from  that  quarter, 
it  is  likely  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  influences  of  a  very 
different  kind.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  unchecked 
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secular  education,  and  merely  material  civilisation  from 
the  West,  carrying  with  it  scarcely  any  religious  power, 
may  raise  barriers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  within 
the  really  Indian  community  even  more  formidable  than 
those  which  exist  at  present. 

The  state  of  matters  which  I  have  endeavoured  thus 
to  indicate,  and  the  important  considerations  which  it 
is  fitted  to  suggest,  have  determined  the  educational 
policy  of  Scottish  Missions  in  India.  The  main  feature 
of  that  policy,  when  it  was  first  outlined  by  Dr.  Inglis 
and  first  carried  into  effect  by  Dr.  Duff  some  eighty 
years  ago,  was  to  affect  the  inner  life  of  the  real  people 
of  India  by  means  of  thoroughly  efficient  and  thoroughly 
Christian  Colleges  and  Schools.  Scottish  Missions  were 
thus  the  pioneers  of  Christian  Education  among  both 
the  men  and  women  by  whom  the  system  of  caste  is 
observed,  that  is,  among  those  who  can  in  any  proper 
sense  be  spoken  of  as  Hindus.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  making  of  individual  converts  was  at  any  time 
the  only,  or  even  the  main,  aim  of  these  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Undoubtedly,  conversions  based  on  matured 
conviction  and  settled  purpose  were  warmly  welcomed, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  converts  themselves,  but  even 
more  on  account  of  the  influence  they  might  exert  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  the  effect 
of  Christian  Education  on  this  inner  life,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  and  other  missionary  methods  might 
become  far  more  effective  on  those  hitherto  inaccessible 
to  every  form  of  Christian  influence.  Such  ideas  as 
these  have  never  been  laid  aside  by  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  missionary  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  which  the  Scottish  Churches  maintain.  The 
same  ideas  have  been  cherished  by  many  others  who  have 
made  education  prominent  among  their  missionary 
agencies  in  more  recent  times.  The  hopes  thus  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  founders  of  Educational  Missions  in  India 
have  not  been  wholly  disappointed. 

If  the  policy  be  a  sound  one,  of  which  I  have  now  been 
endeavouring  to  sketch  the  leading  feature,  it  seems  to 
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follow  that,  as  concerns  India  at  all  events,  greater 
prominence  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  third 
aim  of  Christian  Education  than  is  given  it  in  the  present 
Report.  It  may  be  admissible  to  make  the  whole  posi¬ 
tion  clearer  by  an  illustration  which  I  hold  to  be  entirely 
pertinent.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  represented  in  America  by  about  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  Negro  population  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
thousand  scattered  whites,  while  all  other  Americans 
were  wedded  to  some  non-Christian  faith  by  the  in¬ 
veterate  prejudice  of  many  centuries.  How  would 
Christian  missionaries  act  in  a  case  such  as  I  have  thus 
supposed  ?  Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  confine  or 
almost  confine  their  efforts  to  the  already  existing  Negro 
Church  ?  Would  they  rely  on  the  uplifting  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  Church  as  their  only  means  of  exerting  a 
leavening  influence  upon  the  inward  life  of  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  ?  Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  seek 
to  find  some  method  of  direct  access  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  much  the  larger,  and  incomparably  the 
more  influential,  element  in  the  population  ?  If  they 
resorted  to  Christian  Education  as  one  of  their  methods, 
would  they  (as  the  Commission  appears  to  recommend 
in  the  parallel  case  of  India)  establish  Schools  and  Colleges 
mainly  intended  for  the  youth  of  the  existing  Church, 
though  they  might  also  make  room  in  those  institutions 
for  such  youths  of  white  descent  as  might  choose  to  be 
trained  in  company  with  the  all  but  wholly  Negro  Chris¬ 
tians  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  if  they  made  use 
of  education  as  a  missionary  agency  at  all,  they  would 
establish  Colleges  and  Schools  designed  directly  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  people  of  the  land,  welcoming 
at  the  same  time  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  youth  belonging  to  the  mainly  Negro  Church. 
While  earnestly  seeking  to  do  all  they  could,  through 
education  and  every  other  means,  to  raise  the  mora'. 
standard  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  existing 
Christian  Community,  they  would  not,  I  believe,  depend 
on  procedure  like  this  alone.  I  believe  they  would 
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seek  to  meet  the  stream  of  Christian  influence  arising 
from  beneath  by  a  similar  stream  descending  from  above, 
so  that  both  might  unite  to  prepare  for  the  complete 
Christianisation  of  national  life  and  lead  in  the  end  to  the 
full  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  all  the  races  inhabiting 
the  country.  Now,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindu,  the 
gulf  between  him  and  the  outside  fringe  is  quite  as  great 
as  that  which  divides  the  white  race  from  the  coloured 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  gulf  is  wider  and  more 
impassable  in  India  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  supposed. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  white  American  citizen 
adopting  the  extreme  position  of  the  typical  Hindu,  in 
whose  estimation  to  touch,  or  even  to  approach,  one  who 
belongs  to  the  outlying  fringe  is  a  defilement  and  a  sin. 

II.  I  come  now  to  my  second  topic.  As  the  Report 
of  Commission  III.  fails  to  lay  sufficient  emphasis,  when 
the  special  character  of  work  in  India  is  taken  into  account, 
on  what  it  describes  as  the  third  aim  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion,  so  it  also  fails  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
the  results  achieved  by  attention  to  the  leading  feature 
of  the  educational  policy  of  Scottish  Missions.  I  admit, 
indeed,  that  these  results  are  less  ample  than  they  might 
have  been,  and,  probably  enough,  less  ample  than  may 
have  been  at  one  time  hoped  for.  Whatever  failure 
there  has  been  is  due  to  some  extent  to  shortcomings 
on  the  part  of  educational  missionaries  themselves.  It  is 
due  even  more  largely,  as  the  Report  generously  con¬ 
cedes,  to  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  Churches  and 
Societies  at  home.  Christian  Schools  and  Colleges  have 
been  very  inadequately  equipped.  Their  staffs  have 
commonly  been  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  work 
devolving  on  them,  that  they  have  seldom  been  able  to 
attain,  or  even  to  approach,  the  high  ideal  which  ought, 
as  the  Report  rightly  declares,  to  be  striven  after  in  every 
educational  institution  that  is  to  be  maintained  at  all. 
Failure  to  some  extent  there  certainly  has  been,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  its  cause.  No  Christian  School  or  College 
is  quite  what  it  ought  to  be.  Not  one  of  them  has  done 
all  the  good  that  it  might  have  done,  or  might  have  had 
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the  opportunity  of  doing,  if  it  had  been  maintained  in 
greater  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  efficiency. 
Failure,  however,  has  been  far  indeed  from  complete 
or  universal.  There  has  been  success,  and  even  mar¬ 
vellous  success,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all.  This  fact 
the  Report  scarcely  recognises.  It  contains,  in¬ 
deed,  many  kindly  and  true  expressions  about  the 
preparatory  work  done  by  Christian  Education,  in  such 
passages,  for  example,  as  occur  in  columns  11  and  34 
of  the  proof  which  has  been  sent  to  me.  Yet  even 
passages  like  these  fall  not  a  little  short  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  said.  In  no  passage,  moreover,  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  recognition  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  of  the  situation.  While  the  Hindu  social  system 
binds  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  embraced  in  it 
into  a  single  massive  unity,  from  which  but  few  individuals 
have  enough  of  moral  strength  or  of  grace  from  on  high 
to  break  away,  this  system  secures  at  the  same  time  that 
any  influence  which  takes  strong  hold  on  individuals 
within  the  unity  spreads  throughout  it  with  rapidity 
and  comparative  ease.  Thus  Christian  educationists 
have  the  right  to  hope  that,  few  though  the  individuals 
may  be  whom  their  teaching  leads  to  become  openly 
members  of  the  Church,  yet  the  whole  mass  of  Hindu 
Society  may  in  course  of  time  become  leavened  with 
Christian  thought  and  guided  in  daily  life  by  Christian 
ideals.  In  proportion  as  a  process  like  this  advances,  it 
is  obvious  how  greatly  the  effect  will  be  increased  of 
every  wise  and  sympathetic  form  of  Christian  activity. 
These  have  always  been  some  of  the  fundamental  facts 
taken  into  account  by  many  educational  missionaries. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  long  and 
gradual  process  of  leavening  or  permeating  the  general 
community  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  national 
life  of  India,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  real  people  of  the 
country,  is  Christianised.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  say  that  such  a  process  is  eminently  desirable  and  sure 
to  be  eminently  helpful.  Few  things  contribute  so  much 
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to  the  healthy  development  of  a  process  like  this  as  a 
purification  and  elevation  of  aims  and  purposes — a  change 
made  manifest  in  practical  daily  life  on  the  part  of  men 
and  women  who  have  not  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Hindu  social  scheme.  This  formation  of  a  high 
moral  character  in  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  is  indeed  by  no  means  all  that  mission¬ 
aries  ought  to  work  and  long  and  pray  for.  Yet  if 
Christian  faith  be  distinctively  moral  and  spiritual  in 
its  essence,  such  elevation  and  strengthening  of  character 
as  has  been  spoken  of  must  stand  high  among  the  objects 
at  which  it  aims.  If  Christianity  inspires  those  to  whom 
it  comes  with  lofty  aims  and  leads  them  to  devote  their 
lives  to  noble  purposes,  this  is  a  step,  and  an  important  step, 
towards  the  attainment  of  everything  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  on  earth  is  intended  to  accomplish  for  mankind. 

Now,  the  Commission  seems  to  be  unaware  that 
Christian  Education,  in  any  of  its  spheres  of  operation, 
has  brought  about  any  great  change  of  character  in  those 
who  are  not  professed  Christians.  Its  Report  goes  so 
far  (see  column  n  of  the  proof)  as  to  speak  of  education 
as  being  a  decided  failure  in  building  up  character  even 
in  the  youth  belonging  to  the  Christian  community.  If 
it  has  failed  with  them,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  it  must  be  a  still  more  decided 
failure  in  its  effect  on  those  outside. 

Now  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  even  if  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  such  failure  as  the  Report  states  with 
regard  to  Christians  and  implies  with  regard  to  non- 
Christians,  there  yet  are  other  cases,  nor  are  they  solitary 
cases,  in  which  success  with  both  classes  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous.  There  are  Christian  Schools  and  Colleges 
which  have  done  much,  and  much  that  is  visible  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer,  in  the  way  of  building  up  the 
Christian  community  and  supplying  it  with  not  unworthy 
leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  in  developing  high  character 
in  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  thousands,  of  the  non-Christians 
whom  they  have  trained.  If  even  a  single  School  or 
College  has  done  work  like  this,  it  would  be  enough  to 
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show  what  it  is  possible  for  Christian  Education  to  effect. 
While  no  such  School  or  College  considers  itself  perfectly 
successful,  there  are  many  more  than  one  in  which  re¬ 
markable  success  along  this  line  has  been  achieved. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  I  cannot  refer  to  experi¬ 
ences  of  my  own  in  proof  of  the  assertions  I  have  made. 
Yet  I  must  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  College  which  gives  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  third  aim  of  Christian  Education,  while 
not  neglecting  the  other  two,  can  show  results  of  the  kind 
which  it  has  been  the  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of 
Scottish  educational  missions  to  secure.  I  shall  adduce 
ar paper  from  one  who  will  be  admitted  to  be  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  witness.  That  witness  is  the  Rev.  W.  Howard 
Campbell,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Commissions 
of  the  present  Conference.  He  had  heard  from  me  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  correspondence  of  certain  unfavour¬ 
able  opinions  being  expressed  about  the  guiding  principles 
and  the  methods  of  the  Madras  Christian  College.  Very 
shortly  before  his  greatly  lamented  death  he  wrote  to  me 
that,  as  he  had  sent  no  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to 
him  by  Commission  III.,  thinking  that  the  missionary 
value  of  non-Christians  being  trained  in  Christian  Colleges 
was  a  thing  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute, 
he  wished  to  give  written  expression  to  the  testimony 
which  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  already  given. 

Mr.  Campbell  writes: — “Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  find  a  good  many  mis¬ 
sionaries  who,  through  want  of  acquaintance  with 
all  but  up-country  vernacular  work,  or  over-absorption 
in  some  particular  methods,  were  inclined  to  question, 
if  not  to  condemn,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Christian 
College  and  the  other  great  Missionary  Institutions  of 
South  India.  Now  that  Mission  Workers  have,  by  means 
of  conferences,  conventions,  and  co-operations  of  various 
kinds,  been  brought  into  touch  with  each  other,  there  is 
practical  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  very  great  value 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  institutions.  The 
South  Indian  Missionary  Association,  or  any  of  the  South 
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Indian  Missionary  Conferences,  would  repudiate  most 
forcibly  the  idea  that  it  disapproved  of,  or  even  doubted, 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Christian  College.  If 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  during  the  whole  period  of  my  mission  work  in 
India  I  have  been  a  vernacular  missionary,  working  in 
an  up-country  district  in  the  Telugu  country  for  seventeen 
years  as  an  evangelist  in  the  villages,  for  eight  years  as 
tutor  in  a  vernacular  theological  seminary.  Twenty 
years  ago,  engrossed  in  a  great  mass  movement  among 
the  low  and  depressed  classes,  I  was  inclined  to  be  im¬ 
patient  of  the  time  and  money  expended  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  doubt  its  comparative  value  as  a  means  of 
evangelisation.  Experience  convinced  me  of  my  error, 
and  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  work  such  as  is  being 
done  in  the  Madras  Christian  College  is  as  necessary  and 
as  fruitful  as  any  work,  evangelistic  or  educational,  that  is 
being  done  in  our  up-country  towns  and  villages.  There 
is  not  a  district  or  even  a  town  in  South  India  which  has 
not  been  influenced,  and  largely  influenced,  by  the  work 
of  the  Christian  College.  Government  officials,  lawyers, 
schoolmasters,  medical  officers,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  in  fact,  show  signs  of  moral  and  spiritual 
development  which  can  without  question  be  traced  to  the 
leavening  influence  of  the  ideals  which  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  teaching  of  the  College.  I  have  come  into 
close  contact  with  a  great  many  men  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  with  not  a  few  I  have  been  on  terms  of  intimate 
personal  friendship,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  I  have  found  them  as  a  rule  very  largely 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas  and  ideals.  The 
crude  materialism  and  agnosticism  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  a  spiritual  theism  which,  though  it  calls  itself  Neo- 
Hinduism,  is  in  its  essence  distinctly  Christian.  More 
than  this,  I  have  seen  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  the  educated  classes.  Bribe-taking  and  extortion 
and  shady  practices  of  all  kinds  are  much  less  prevalent, 
and  one  meets  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  men  in 
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official  positions  who  realise  their  responsibilities  and 
strive  in  every  possible  way  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by 
some  of  these  men  in  times  of  famine,  plague,  and  cholera 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Caste  feeling  and  caste 
prejudice  too  are  now  much  less  than  they  were.  I  have 
been  surprised,  for  example,  at  the  great  interest  and 
kindly  sympathy  shown  by  many  Brahman  teachers  with 
the  Christian  or  low- caste  lads  with  whom  they  have  been 
brought  into  contact.  A  very  great  number  of  these 
men  have  told  me,  when  speaking  of  their  ideas  and  aims, 
that  the  great  influence  in  their  lives  was  the  teaching 
they  had  received  in  the  Christian  College,  and  in  the 
inspiration  that  had  come  from  the  example  of  its 
professors.  I  could  give  a  great  many  instances  from 
memory  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

“  Now  these  are  not  my  private  individual  opinions. 
They  are  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  our  South 
Indian  missionaries.  The  work  of  the  South  India 
Committee  of  the  London  mission  to  which  I  belong  is 
almost  entirely  vernacular  and  evangelistic,  so  that  we 
as  a  body  could  not  be  accused  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
discredited  educational  methods,  and  yet  our  Committee, 
which  numbers  about  fifty,  has  such  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Christian  College  that  it  has  with 
practical  unanimity  been  urging  its  Home  Board  to  join 
in  the  Christian  College,  and  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
other  work  provide  for  the  support  of  a  professor.  This 
would  have  been  done  last  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
financial  crisis  in  our  Society  which  has  made  rigid 
economy  and  retrenchment  necessary.  We  feel  that  we 
ought  to  share  in  the  work  of  an  institution  which  is,  we 
believe,  doing  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined  to 
bring  the  thought  and  aims  of  educated  classes  in  South 
India  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  time  when  they  will  take  the 
lead  in  a  great  movement  which  will  result  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  self-governing,  self-propagating  Indian  Church. 

W.  Howard  Campbell.” 
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To  this  I  shall  add  some  extracts  from  testimony  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  from  an  entirely  different  quarter. 
I  quote  a  few  portions  of  an  Address  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Skinner,  the  present  Head  of  the  Madras  Christian  College. 
The  Address  was  presented  to  him  by  a  large  gathering 
of  former  students  of  that  College,  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  an  important  country  town  at  a  time  when 
political  unrest  was  at  its  height  in  the  greater  part  of 
India.  The  meeting  at  which  this  Address  was  read 
consisted  of  men  of  various  ages,  some  comparatively 
young  and  some  well  advanced  in  years,  some  Christian 
and  some  non-Christian,  but  bound  together  by  the  one 
common  tie  of  having  all  been  trained  in  a  College  which 
they  loved. 

It  was  said  in  the  Address  :  “  India  is  passing  through 
the  confusion  and  conflict  inseparable  from  the  coming 
together  of  communities  with  widely  differing  tradi¬ 
tions  and  ideals,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  time  will 
only  aggravate  this  confusion  and  conflict.  But  the 
Christian  College,  by  bringing  about  a  close  contact 
between  the  deepest  life  of  the  East  and  West,  has 
demonstrated  that  .  .  .  there  is  no  impassable  gulf 
separating  Asiatics  and  Europeans.  It  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  speak  of  Madras  as  the  one  Province  in  all 
India  where  there  is  so  little  of  racial  antipathy  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians.  May  not  one  of  the  reasons 
of  this  be  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  brotherliness  which 
has  steadily  spread  over  the  whole  of  South  India  from 
within  the  walls  of  the  Christian  College  ?  ...  It  has 
.  .  .  inaugurated  and  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  develop¬ 
ment  a  system  of  education  which  is  based  on  religion 
and  morality,  and  which  is  destined  to  exercise  in  the 
future  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  history  of  this 
land.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  with  proofs  of  the 
high  and  healthy  influence  exerted  by  this  College  alike 
on  the  Christians  and  the  non-Christians  who  have  been 
its  students.  Some  of  these  proofs  would  be,  perhaps, 
even  more  cogent  than  the  two  documents  I  have  ventured 
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to  bring  forward.  It  seems  enough,  however,  to  refer, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  experience  of  a  wise  and  earnest 
missionary  unconnected  with  collegiate  education,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  men 
who  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the 
ordinary  community.  Not  a  few  of  the  delegates  to  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  will  be  able  and,  I  hope,  if 
necessary,  will  be  willing  to  testify  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge  whether  there  is  any  exaggeration  of  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  documents  I  have  quoted. 

There  are  other  Colleges  besides  the  one  to  which  I 
somewhat  regret  that  I  have  had  to  refer,  concerning  the 
effect  of  whose  work  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  really 
Indian  community  similar  testimony  might  truthfully 
be  borne.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  what  has  now 
been  said  is  enough  to  justify  the  prominence  given  by 
some  to  the  third  aim  of  Christian  Education,  and  also 
enough  to  show  that  the  effect  already  produced  by 
attention  to  that  aim  is  worthy  of  no  small  place  in  a 
sympathetic  and  statesmanlike  review  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  Indian  Missions. 

III.  I  come  in  the  last  place  to  the  third  topic  that  I 
mean  to  deal  with.  That  topic  bears  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  educational  affairs  by  the  Departments  in  whose 
hands  the  control  of  such  affairs  is  placed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  acting  under  the  Government  of 
India.  In  the  following  sentences  the  Report  of  Com¬ 
mission  III.  gives  a  correct  account  of  the  theory,  accord- 
*  ing  to  which  the  action  of  Government  is  to  be  regulated 
in  providing  for  education  throughout  British  India. 
“  The  policy  ...  is  that  the  preponderant  mass  of 
education,  and  particularly  education  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  should  be  supplied  by  private  effort  aided  by 
Government  and  inspected  by  Government  Departments 
of  Education.  In  such  aided  institutions  the  managers 
are  to  have  perfect  freedom  to  give  religious  instruction 
of  whatever  kind  they  please  without  interference  from, 
and  even  without  notice  by,  the  education  authorities 
appointed  by  Government.  This,  and  not  a  policy  of 
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secular  education,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  religious 
neutrality  of  the  Indian  Government.”  The  Report, 
however,  does  not  bring  out  how  largely  these  principles 
are  already  being  departed  from  in  actual  administration, 
and  how  great  the  danger  is  that  they  will  be  departed 
from  still  more  largely  in  the  future.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Report  observes,  that  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  line  of 
action  pursued  differs  very  considerably  in  different 
Provinces.  It  is  true  that  the  personal  relations  between 
missionaries  and  other  representatives  of  private  effort  in 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  Government  officials 
on  the  other,  are  nearly  always  friendly.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  large  districts  of  the  country,  Schools,  particularly 
elementary  Schools,  provided  by  private  managers  are 
welcomed  and  encouraged  in  places  where  the  Education 
Department  finds  itself  unable  to  provide  all  the  necessary 
facilities  for  education.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  many 
Provinces,  if  not  in  most,  a  strong  and  growing  tendency 
for  the  Education  Department  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  direct  activity  at  the  expense  of  those  High  Schools 
and  Colleges  in  the  hands  of  private  managers,  in  which 
alone  it  is  possible  for  religious  instruction  of  any  kind 
to  be  given.  The  Report  has  itself  called  attention  to 
the  existence  of  this  tendency  in  the  part  of  India  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted.  Now,  the  example,  whether 
good  or  bad,  set  in  Madras  in  educational  affairs  has  often 
been  followed,  though  perhaps  at  some  distance,  else¬ 
where.  If  the  evidence  received  by  it  had  been  more 
exact  and  complete,  Commission  III.  would  have  learnt* 
that  Madras  is  not  the  only  Province  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  prescribed  in  theory  by  the  State,  is  too 
largely  set  at  naught  in  actual  administration.  It  seems 
desirable  to  give  some  idea  of  the  line  of  action  followed 
for  many  recent  years  in  Madras — a  line  of  action  which 
indicates  that  there  is  pressing  danger  lest  the  policy,  so 
well  described  in  the  sentences  just  quoted,  may  be 
practically  reversed  in  every  part  of  India. 

For  a  good  many  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Education  Commission  appointed  by  the 
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Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  after  the  whole-hearted  adoption 
of  its  Recommendations  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  India,  some  real  effect  was  given  to  the 
central  principle  that  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
institutions,  particularly  of  institutions  for  advanced 
education,  by  means  of  aid  to  their  private  managers, 
should  be  “  the  principal  care  of  the  Department.”  In 
those  days  rules  were  introduced  which  afforded  generous 
aid  to  Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  the  hands  of  private 
managers  ;  and,  though  adequate  inspection  was  most 
properly  insisted  on,  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  their  free  and  legitimate  development.  There  came 
a  change,  however,  as  the  years  passed  on.  Narrower 
rules  were  gradually  introduced.  Even  the  aid  provided 
by  these  narrower  rules  came  to  be  more  and  more 
frequently  refused  to  private  managers  on  the  plea  that 
funds  were  not  available,  though  an  ever-increasing 
amount  was  being  expended  on  the  development  of 
directly  Government,  that  is,  purely  secular,  Colleges. 
Methods  of  inspection  began  to  be  resorted  to  which 
discouraged  attention  to  the  highest  purposes  of  education, 
by  laying  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the  success  of  pupils 
in  merely  passing  examinations.  Even  female  education, 
which  the  Education  Commission  had  reported  on  as  a 
very  special  field  of  private  effort,  was  attacked  as  time 
went  on.  It  is  several  years  now  since  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  divert  its  funds  from  Girls’  Schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  managers  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  secular  schools  of  its  own.  Many  Girls’ 
Schools  belonging  to  missionary  bodies  are  now  languish¬ 
ing  and  in  danger  of  extinction,  because  aid  liberally 
afforded  in  earlier  days,  on  the  continuance  of  which  they 
had  every  right  to  reckon,  has  now  been  withdrawn.  This 
long-continued  process  has  recently  reached  its  climax. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  of  Madras  announced 
its  intention  of  opening  no  fewer  than  nineteen  High 
Schools  of  its  own  at  the  chief  educational  centres  of  the 
Presidency.  All  these  nineteen  High  Schools  will  be 
in  indirect,  and  many  of  them  in  the  most  open  and 
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direct,  antagonism  to  institutions  in  the  hands  of  private 
managers.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  that  some  of  them 
will,  in  course  of  time,  receive  a  collegiate  status.  Whether 
this  take  place  or  not,  most  of  the  youths  who  are  sure 
to  enter  them  under  Departmental  influence  or  even 
pressure,  will  inevitably  become  students  at  Government 
Colleges  when  their  course  of  secondary  instruction  is 
completed.  Thus,  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  a  distinct 
and  indeed  unconcealed  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the 
whole  system  of  secondary  and  collegiate,  and  even  of 
female,  education  on  a  basis  flatly  opposed  to  what  the 
Report  before  me  correctly  describes  as  the  hitherto 
accepted  educational  policy  of  the  State  in  India. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  Government 
of  Madras  has  acted  entirely  on  its  own  initiative  in  thus 
bringing  to  a  climax  the  retrograde  policy  it  has  long 
pursued,  or  whether  it  has  obtained  sanction  from  the 
central  Government  for  its  intended  line  of  action.  In 
either  case  things  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  the  educational 
history  of  Southern  India.  If  the  tendencies  so  manifest 
in  Madras  exist  elsewhere,  as  I  have  much  reason  to 
believe  they  do  in  a  less  highly  developed  form,  then 
this  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
whole  of  India.  It  may  be,  as  is  stated  in  the  Report, 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  becoming  more  alive 
to  the  need  that  education  should  be  an  agency  for 
moral  elevation  and  for  the  formation  of  strong  and 
upright  character.  The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  show 
that  those  through  whom  that  Government  works  will 
not  be  diverted  by  any  consideration  of  this  kind  from 
securing  that  institutions  for  advanced  education  shall 
be  provided  as  far  as  possible  by  themselves  alone. 
Possibly  they  may  act  under  the  belief  that  their  own 
purely  secular  system  can  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  that 
those  who  are  trained  under  it  shall  become  all  that  they 
ought  to  be  in  respect  of  morals  and  of  character.  If 
this  be  their  view,  I  can  only  say  that  I  entirely  disagree 
with  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  will  join  with  me  in  doing  so. 
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I  cordially  approve  of  the  suggestions  in  columns  24 
and  25  to  the  effect  that  Memorials  should  be  presented 
in  the  proper  quarters  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the 
grants  now  being  made  to  Schools  and  Colleges  under 
private  managers,  and  showing  how  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  higher  education  should 
be  met  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  aid 
afforded  by  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced 
that  something  more  than  the  Memorials  thus  suggested 
is  needed  to  meet  the  present  situation.  I  believe  that 
some  definite  step  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay  in 
the  way  of  urging  the  Government  of  India  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  policy  laid  down  for  its  guidance  in  1854— a 
policy  to  which  since  then  it  has  repeatedly  declared  its 
intention  to  adhere.  Such  a  definite  step  ought  to  be 
taken  not  only  by  the  friends  of  Christian  Education, 
but  by  all  men  of  far-reaching  views  who  are  in  any  sense 
friends  of  India.  The  question  is  by  no  means  one  for 
missionaries  alone.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  future  history,  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  shall  be  religious,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  purely  secular  and  materialistic,  on  the  other. 
No  one  who  knows  the  India  of  to-day  can  doubt  that 
through  more  than  one  of  the  generations  immediately 
succeeding  the  present,  Western  civilisation  and  that 
Western  education  which  is  its  principal  agent,  will 
determine  the  course  of  the  national  life  of  India.  The 
Commission’s  Report  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  demand 
for  a  religious  element  in  education  is  making  itself 
loudly  heard  throughout  India,  and  is  likely  to  become 
still  more  imperative  ere  long.  If  full  effect  be  given 
to  the  hitherto  avowed  educational  policy  of  the  State, 
if  those  by  whom  that  policy  is  administered  cease  to 
press  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  and  Colleges  pro¬ 
vided  by  themselves,  and  make  it  “  their  principal  care  ” 
to  encourage  Schools  and  Colleges  in  which  the  “  neutral  ” 
Government  allows  religion  to  be  freely  taught,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  religious  atmosphere  of  some  kind  will  be 
formed  at  no  very  distant  date  around  the  majority 
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of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  that  Christian  Schools  and  Colleges, 
if  they  be  conducted  efficiently,  sympathetically,  and 
wisely,  will  take  their  place  with  the  consent  of  all  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  national  life 
will  be  moulded  in  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  doubt  whether  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Christianity  will  be  advanced  if  the  principles 
of  Islam  or  of  Hinduism,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  be 
taught  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  India  in  each 
successive  generation.  This  point  I  do  not  mean  to  argue. 
I  believe  that  all  the  best  Christian  thought  of  to-day 
tends  in  the  direction  of  fully  recognising  those  elements 
of  good  which  exist  in  non-Christian  religions.  To  give 
a  place  in  ordinary  education  to  direct  instruction  in 
non-Christian  faiths  might  perhaps  do  something  towards 
awakening  religious  controversy.  For  this  the  Christian 
missionary  must  be  prepared.  At  all  events,  widespread 
religious  instruction  might  be  expected  to  reawaken  an 
earnest  spirit  throughout  India,  and  this  is  the  most 
clamant  of  all  present  needs  among  the  educated  classes, 
who  are  becoming  more  and  more  decidedly  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  At  any  rate,  I  affirm  for  myself, 
and  I  expect  my  affirmation  to  be  supported  by 
the  Missionary  Conference,  that  religious  earnestness 
of  any  kind  is  far  more  hopeful  for  the  future 
than  that  engrossment  in  selfish,  material  interests, 
which  is  not  indeed  the  constant  but  the  ordinary  and 
the  natural  result  of  a  training  that  excludes  from  view 
every  unworldly  or  spiritual  ideal.  A  few  of  the  Colleges 
and  Schools  which  are  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit, 
some  Christian  and  some  non-Christian,  have  indeed 
succeeded,  and  are  still  succeeding,  in  living  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life  and  exerting  their  rightful  influence  on  the 
community  which  they  serve  ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
secularism  is  the  dominant  influence  in  Indian  education, 
and  has  long  been  determining  the  course  of  Indian  thought. 
If  Government  pursue  the  retrograde  policy  which  it 
seems  to  be  adopting,  if  it  show  ever-increasing  favour 
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to  its  own  purely  secular  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  dis¬ 
courages  institutions  which  are  or  may  become  religious 
in  their  character  and  influence,  one  of  two  results  is 
bound  to  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  all  sense  of  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  present  material  world 
may  perish  out  of  the  national  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
India  may  learn  to  hate  a  Government  whose  educational 
efforts  will  in  process  of  time  be  recognised  as  having 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
noble  and  inspiring  in  her  story.  Either  of  these  alter¬ 
natives  will  be  fraught  with  ruin. 


Burgo  Park,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
Scotland,  June  1910. 


WILLIAM  MILLER. 
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